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many times, or holds within its bosom the relics} The history of the people has been one of 
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of so many civilizations.” It has been held by many Wars, enormous massacres at times, and 
the Phenicians, the Assyrians, the Egyptians, long oppression. The Greek “ Christians,” who 
the Persians, the Ptolemies of Egypt, and next, constitute three fourths of the population, are 
in 58 B. C., by the Romans. an indolent and spiritless relic of Turkish dom- 

In A. D. 44 we find the island visited by Bar- | ination; but under the British rule some signs 
nabas and Saul, who travelled through to its | of encouragement appear. Nine newspapers are 
western city Paphos, where Saul’s name begins published, six of them in the Greek language. 
to appear as called also Paul. Thus at the seat The population is stated as less than 200,000. 
of a Roman proconsul Sergius Paulus, Saul is Thoughts will arise on the Divine providence 
marked by a Roman name, as he was by citizen- | of the transfer of this island to British rule in 
ship, a Roman. “ He was appealing direct for due season to be an asylum for a persecuted 
the first |time to the Greaco-Roman world as| people; Cyprus will be pictured in our hopes 
himself a member of that world ;”—“ to them | 28 affording a New Plymouth for new Pilgrim 
that are without the law as without the law, . . | Fathers as pioneers of a more spiritual operation 

. all for the gospel’s sake.” The profession of Christianity for a blighted population. Our 
of Christianity, after its introduction through religious Society will entertain hopes of a new 
Paul’s ministry, rose to a flourishing condition; ally stationed both in the Levant and in Canada 
and thirteen bishoprics were early established | for the spread of Christ’s peace on earth. Yet 
in the island. the allotment of the Divine purposes is the 

The Saracens (from A. D. 649) took and re-| Lord’s, and while we await his developments 
took Cyprus several times. Taken from them of them, let us hope to be found in our right 
by Richard Coeur de Lion in 1191, it was gov- | Place as elements in his work. 
erned by kings of its own till 1489, and then by 
Venice till 1573, when it was conquered by the 
Turks, In 1878 Cyprus was assigned by ‘Turkey 
to be occupied and administered by Great Brit- 
ain, on certain considerations ; among which on 
Turkey's part were promised reforms in Armen- 
ia, which have never been made, but atrocities 
instead. That arrangement between Great 
Britain and Turkey was incidental to the close 
of the war between Russia and Turkey, when 
the Russian army seemed on the point of occu- 
pying Constantinople. This, England would not 
tolerate ; and in the excitement of the period 
in London a song containing the expression “ by 
Jingo,” often sung to inflame the war spirit 
against Russia, fixed the name Jingoists on that 
element of the people that is infatuated with a 
desire for foreign warfare. 

A range of mountains, the highest rising 7,- 
000 feet above the sea, occupies the interior of 
Cyprus. The soil is generally fertile. The lower 
aud marshy districts are malarial, the higher 
parts of the country are healthful. Among the 
productions are raisins, cocoons, wines, cotton, 
fruits, tobacco, wheat and barley. Our word 
copper (Latin cuprium) comes from that of the 
island Cyprus. So also does that of the cypress 
tree. And the name of the island itself is said 
to be derived from the beautiful plant Copher, 

The island, about. 140 miles long and fifty | “ which furnishes the al-henna, coveted through- 
broad at the widest, is situated in the north-| out the East for the yellow dye which it com- 
eastern part of the Mediterranean sea in almost | municates to the nails.” The sponge fisheries 
exactly the same latitude as Crete. ‘“ Perhaps| yield sponges valued at between $100,000 and 
no country on the globe has changed masters so , StSa nee per annum. 
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No one can honestly receive the Divine for- 
giveness, except to practice it. 







The church or the man that tells an individ- 
ual what devotional act to do, usurps the place 
of the Holy Spirit. 








Quakerism can do no kinder service to salva- 
tionists of every name, than to fulfil its funda- 
mental principles in modes of working which 
are legitimate to those principles. 







—_——__—_.-e ————___.- 

Buntrna’s Castine Vore.—The late Jabez 
Bunting, who died in 1858 after a ministry of 
nearly sixty years, was famed for piety and 
ability among the English Wesleyans, and was 
four times elected president of their Conference. 

When he was about to retire from the chair 
the vote for his successor was so evenly divided 
that there was a tie, and it became the duty of 
Dr. Bunting to give the casting vote, and thus 
name his own successor. Seeking to avoid 
this delicate responsibility, Dr. Bunting appeal- 
ed to the rival candidates to know if either of 
them would give way aod withdraw from the 
contest. One of them, Slugg, promptly re- 
plied that he would give way. The other was 
silent, and Dr. Bunting said, “ Then I give my 
casting vote for Slugg;” and he was 
accordingly elected to the highest office known 
among the English Wesleyans. 

Possibly more than one minister learned that 
day the meaning of the wise man’s words, “ Be- 
fore honor is humility.”"— The Christian. 







In the late William U. Ditzler’s office a Dr. 
Adams, introduced by a visitor said to be a 
Presbyterian minister from Princeton, declared 
in an earnest manner: “ The Christian church 
at large is deeply indebted to the Society of 
Friends. You stood for the spirituality of the 
Gospel and the indwelling of Christ’s Spirit 
when all churches looked down upon you. Now 
your doctrine is preached in all the pulpits. 
You have been a nuble people!” 



















It would be amusing, were not the occasion 
so melancholy, to see those who were determined 
to have or to justify a war, now diligently charg- 
ing to this man or that man, and not to war it- 
self, many of its own ghastly returns. Guilty 
as these officials may be, yet such woeful results 
are essential to war, andl must be chargeable to 
its very nature and being. Therefore whoever 
in his heart or by act voted for war, to him the 
finger of the ghostly procession points the ver- 
dict, “ Thou art the man!” 


ne 
Cyprus. 

In response to desires for infurmation concern- 
ing the island of Cyprus, where a portion of the 
Dukhobortsi exiles from Russia have been per- 
mitted to form a colony, we would make a brief 
compilation. 























PENSIONING WITH APPRECIATION.—It is said 
that among the savage tribes, when the old 
warrior was too feeble to follow the chase or to 
bend the bow, he was carried away out into the 
darkness and loneliness of the primeval forest 
to die alone. And as we read the story we say 
that is the cruelty of the savage heart. It is 
the refinement of cruelty that civilization has 
brought us when we abandon an old teacher, 
(or aged man or woman worn out in past service 
to fellow-beings,) and leave him, even in the 
heart of a great city, in obscurity and neglect 
to die alone. . . . In a vein of humor Henry 
Grady said once, “The world wants more taffy 
in life and less epitaphy after death.” —Southern 
Educational Journal. 











































John Yeardley and his Travels. 


(Continued from page 114.) 

“Their object in returning by Genoa was to 
visit the valleys of Piedmont. They reached 
Turin on the 19th, and proceeded on the 22nd 
to Pignerol. From this place they visited most 
of the valleys, went into all the families where 
Stephen Grellet had been, and had frequent re- 
ligious conversation with the pastors and some 
of the people. 

“* We spent,’ says John Yeardley, ‘five days 
amongst them. The old pastor Best died soon 
after the time that Stephen Greliet was there. 
We met his son, lately appointed chaplain to 
the Protestant congregation at Turin. He isa 
young man of talent, lively and intelligent, and 
desirous of being useful in his new sphere of 
action. He came to us often at our little inn, 
and made many inquiries as to the nature of 
our religious principles ; our conversation mostly 
turned on the necessity of the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit in the exercise of Christian minis- 
try. This he fully admitted, but was not pre- 
pared to dispense with the necessity of an aca- 
demical preparation. I fear that sending the 
young men to Geneva for this purpose has not 
always had a salutary effect.’ 

“ Passing over Mont Cenis, they directed their 
course to Geneva, where they arrived on the 
third of the Eighth Month, rejoiced to be once 
more on the English side of the Alps. On their 
outward journey their sojourn in this city had 
been short, but now they found it needful to 
make a longer visit, and were thankful in being 
permitted to mingle again in intimate commun- 
ion with those who understood the language of 
the Spirit. They paid and received many visits, 
and held two religious meetings at their hotel, 
at the latter of which about fifty persons were 

resent. 

“ From Geneva they went to Lausanne. Their 
old friend, Professor Gaudin, took them to see 
several pastors, and other pious persons, and on 
First-day, the 17th, he und his family, with 
some other serious-minded individuals, joined 
them in their hour of worship at the inn. 

“<*Tt was,’ says J. Y,‘a time of a little en- 
couragement to our tried minds, for we had 
been brought into doubt as to the utility of 
resting here, although we have seen, as we be- 
lieved, in the true light, that we ought to seek 
out a few who could usite with us in our simple 
way. 
“On the 18th they went to Neufchatel, where 
they were received as before with much affee- 
tion, and where they proposed to settle down 
fur the winter, after making a tour in some 
neighboring parts of Switzerland. 

“* Ninth Month 7th.— We attended the wor- 
ship of the National Church and heard the 
pious Gessner. What he said was excellent, 
but I never enter these places without feeling 
regret that good Christians can be so bound by 
book-worship ; it certainly damps the life of re- 
ligion in the assemblies. How much we ought 
to rejoice in being delivered from the forms. 

“] was instructed yesterday evening by hear- 
ing a reply of one of the first missionaries of the 
Moravians [?]. 
twenty-five years, and when asked how many 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































he modestly answered, Seven. The person ex- 














In 80 many years, he replied, ‘ How happy shall 
I be to stand in the Lord’s presence at the last 
day, and to say, Lord, here am I and the seven 





























to labor in faith, and not expect to see 

































He had labored diligently for 
souls had been turned to the Lord by his means, 


pressing surprise at the smallness of the number 


children whom thou hast given me. We ought 
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“Their intention of spending the winter at 
Neufchatel, and their ulterior project of visit- 
ing Germany in the spring, were frustrated by 
the alarming illness of Adey Bellamy Savory, 
Martha Yeardley’s only brother, the news of 
which reached them on the twenty-ninth of the 
Eleventh Month. 

“The next day was First-day ; the parting 
with their Neuchatel friends was very affecting. 

“*Eleventh Month 30th.—A precious meet 
ing this morning. The presence of Him who 
died for us was near, to help and comfort us; 
our hearts were much tendered by his Divine 
love. The taking leave of our dear friends here 
was almost heartrending. There is a precious 
seed in this place, which I trust, is a little 
deeper rooted since our last visit, and it is the 
prayer of my heart, that the Saviour may water 
and watch over it, and that it may produce 
abundance of fruit to his praise. 

They took their departure on the second of 
the Twelfth Month, 1834, and arrived in Lon- 
don on the thirteenth, travelling through the 
north of France twelve days and six nights. 

“In 1836 J. Yeardley and his wife attended 
the Yearly Meeting at London, of which John 
Yeardley thus speaks : 

“«The Yearly Meeting was, I think, on the 
whole, satisfactory, much more so than many 
Friends could look for, considering the discour- 
aging circumstances under which we came to- 
gether. The main bent in all the important 
deliberations on subjects of great moment to 
the well-being of our small section of the uni- 
versal church, was to adhere to the long-known 
principles of the Society, and to turn aside the 
sentiments of opposing individuals in the spirit 
of gentleness, forbearance and love. 

“They visited many meetings in going from 
and returning to Scarborough. The most in- 
teresting of these visits was at Thame, in Ox- 
fordshire, which John Yeardley thus describes : 

“ «Sixth Month 14th.—Went in the evening 
to Thame, and had a meeting with a few who 
have met in the way of Friends for about five 
years at Grove End. There are. only seven or 
eight who meet regularly, but they are often 
joined by a few others. No notice had been 
given to their neighbors of our coming, but on 
seeing us go tothe meeting many followed ; the 
room was quite filled, and a precious meeting it 
was. Their hearts are like ground prepared for 
the good seed of the kingdom. The nature of 
spiritual worship was pointed out, and testimony 
borne to the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 

“This little company reminded us of many 
such which we met with in foreign countries, 
particularly in Switzerland and Germany. We 
had a good deal of conversation with William 
Wheeler, who was one of the first to meet in si- 
lence. He wasa leader in the Wesleyan congre- 
gation, and became uneasy with givingout hymns 
to be sung with those whose states he knew did 
not correspond with the words. He would then 
sometimes select a hymn most suited by its gen- 
eral character to the company : at other times 
he would leave out a few verses, and select 
others which he thought might be sung with 
truth by the whole congregation ; but the thing 
became so burdensome that he was obliged, for 
conscience’ sake, to leave it altogether, and sit 
down with a few others in silence. At first they 
met with opposition, and even persecution, from 
persons who came to their meeting to disperse 
them. On one of these occasions a few rude 
young men had banded together to beset them 
the next meeting day, and disperse them. W. 
W. was strongly impressed that it was right for 


him to proclaim an awful warning to some~ 
that the judgment of the Almighty awaited 
them, that eternity was nearer than they were 
aware, and he wished them to consider and pre. 
pare for it. One of the disturbers was po 

suddenly ill, and died before the next meeting 

day; which produced such an effect on the 

others that they never more molested the little 

company in their worship.’ ” 

In 1842 John and Martha Yeardley com- 
menced their fourth continental journey, after 
securing the approbation of their Monthly Meet- 
ing for that service. 

“The mission was performed in much weak- 
ness of body, and under frequent spiritual 
poverty ; yet it will be readily acknowledged 
that theirs was a favored lot, to be able, with 
the clue of gospel love in their hand, to trace 
the pathway of Christian truth, and the foot- 
steps of true spiritual worship, and of a faithful 
testimony for Christ, through the midst of a de- 
generate and benighted land. 

“They went to London on the second of the 
Eighth Month, and spent the time before they 
sailed in gathering information and counsel for 
their appreaching journey, and in social visits, 
Speaking of one of these visits, to their nephew 
J.S., at Clapton, John Yeardley says: 

“* Before parting we had a religious oppor- 
tunity, in which a word of exhortation flowed 
in gospel love, and ability was granted to ap- 
proach the throne of mercy in solemn supplica- 
tion. I often wish we were more faithful in 
raising our hearts to the Lord before separating 
from our friends when met on social occasions; 
a blessing might attend such simple offerings.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 





“A PROPOSITION EQUALLY AS IMPORTANT 
TO THE WORLD As THE CzAr’s.”—The burdens 
inflicted upon the people of all the old-world 
nations by their costly armaments are terribly 
heavy; but they are not as heavy as those in- 
flicted by the waste in productive power and 
the expenses of criminal courts, insane asylums, 
and almshouses caused by the drinking of alco- 
holic liquors. 

The cost of our war with Spain, in dollars 
and cents, is estimated at $150,000.000; and 
we had to raise an arm of 350,000 men almost 
de novo, and equip it, and buy a big part of 
our navy, out of this sum. The war has lasted 
over four months. In that time, the cost of the 
liquor traffic in the United States (assuming 
that it averaged about the same as for the last 
few years) reached the sum of about $400,000, 
000, or two and three-fifths times as much as 
the war.—New York Voice. 





Ir is one of the curious features of temp- 
tation that it always appears to the soul in dis- 
guise. The soul is never tempted to sin. The 
invitation comes clothed in all manner of sub- 
terfuges and pretences. The resources of lan- 
guage are taxed in order to hide the real nature 
of evil as it appeals to us. We are invited to 
some deed of gallantry, to be “ smart” to “ enjoy 
ourselves,” to “ follow the crowd,” tuo see “ life,” 
to be and do everything except sin. This is a 
proof that sin is unnatural, and that we are 
meant for better things; it explains the “ blind- 
ness” with which our Lord charged the Phari- 
sees, and the need of spiritual illumination from 
above, that we may be able to see things in their 
true light, and recognize the evil that is in the 
world in its truly devastating and destructive 
character. When we see life in the light of God, 
we must all hate evil, because we see it “ as it is.” 
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THE FRIEND. 


Where is the teaching of Christ and his apostles 
really to be found, and where is it handed on 
in its purity and integrity? This is a question 
to which there are many answers. I am well 
aware that the Church of Rome claims to be the 
sole guardian and depository of the truth, and 
bars the gate of Heaven with heavy anathemas 
against all recalcitrants, dooming them, without 
hesitation, to darkness and the deeps. This 
summary fashion of overleaping all obstacles is 
no doubt convenient, but it proves absolutely 
nothing. For myself, I no longer stand halting 
between Christ and the Pope, between the Gos- 
pel and its counterfeit, between the teaching of 
the apostles and the dogmas of man’s invention, 
between the liberty of the children of God and 
the abuses of a hierachy which tyrannizes over 
the consciences of men; I stand here with my 
choice made once and for ever. Reverend 
father, you will speak of me as one of the ‘ un- 
happy ones.’ With the minions of the press 
you will say that ‘after proving false to the 
duties of my calling,’ 1 am ‘endeavouring to 
blind myself to the consequences of my fault ;’ 
and, summing up in oun Vand all your scorn, 
you will scathe me with the epithet ‘ renegade.’ 
Such reproaches will not disturb the peace and 
quietness of my conscience. 

“In embracing Protestantism, I have found 
Christ, not as once He seemed to me—a dim 
and doubtful figure standing afar off, dwarfed 
and distorted by the mummeries which the 
Church interposed between Him and me; but 
the very Christ of the Gospel, the one Redeemer, 
the one Mediator between God and man. I 
have learnt to go to Him for myself without an 
intermediary of any sort, like the throngs that 
pressed around Him in the days of his earthly 
life. He suffices for all my needs, for He is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

“ Perhaps you may pity the man who has 
made such a scandal in the Church ; possibly 
you may even go so far as to pray for his re- 
pentance. Let me say then that I stand in no 
need of ‘ pity,’ and as for ‘repentance,’ the one 
thing I shall always most deeply repent is that 
I did not sooner come out from a Church in 






































The Story of a Roman Catholic Missionary 
Vonverted to Protestantism. 


The following letter, says the London Friend, 
which has been translated for us from the 
French paper Le Signal by our friend Annie 
Holmden, will help our readers to understand 
something further of the movement towards Pro- 
testantism which has set in amongst the Catholic 
clergy in France, and in the French missions. 
It is especially interesting because the priest 
from Harpoot, whose conversion is here record- 
ed in his own words, was much helped by the 
faithful testimony and advice of Edward Mil- 
lard, whose recent journey through Armenia 
was so full of blessing, both spiritual and mater- 
ial, to the distressed people. 

“ Maison Hospitaliére de I’CEuvre des Prétres, 

* 25, Rue Carle Hébert, Courbevoie.” 

The letter referred to was addressed by 
Eugéve Smets to the Provincial of his Order:— 

“Reverend Father,—I have the honour to 
inform you that from this time I cease to be a 
member of the Order of Capuchins and of the 
Church of Rome. Let me refer first to the Or- 
der of Capuchins. There was atime in my life 
when I, in common with other devotees, had the 
simplicity to believe that convents were abodes 
of sacred quiet, happiness, and peace, where 
privileged persons, chosen from the rest of man- 
kind, and set apart by a special calling, led a 
life rather angelic than human. After ten years’ 
experience of this life in all its various phases, 
having for myself seen all, tried all, examined 
all, I affirm without prejudice, and from my own 
personal knowledge of the facts, that nothing 
could be more remote from truth and reality 
than this exalted conception of the life of the 
cloister. 

“ What, as a matter of fact, is this so-called 
religious life? It is a life in which the man 
renounces the two noblest prerogatives of his 
nature,—his reason and his will,—surrendering 
them into the hands of another man weak and 
erring as himself, who, in return for this abdi- 
cation of the highest dignity of manhood, prom- 
ises him in the name of God, eternal life. Now, 


I ask you, when a man is deprived of the use of 
his will, of his reason, and hence of his liberty, 
what remains to him? He becomes a mere ma- 
chine, impelled by forces outside himself, an 
irresponsible manikin, for ever repeating the 
same automatic gestures. This is, in truth, pre- 
cisely what monastic discipline tends to make 
of the Christian who in early youth, often when 
scarcely more than a child, is coustrained to 
bend his neck under the yoke of monastic rules, 
observances, and practices. It is because I have 
proved by bitter experience the falsity, nay, 
rather the impiety of such teachings, the empti- 
ness and folly of such claims, that I fling my 
frock to the dog, in the hope that my example 
may inspire many other unhappy ones with 
courage and res lution to do the same, 

“T also abandon the Church of Rome. Five 
years ago I was sent to the East as an apostolic 
missionary. There, fur the first time in my life, 
I was brought face to face with Protestantism. 
It was my duty to combat it; of necessity, there- 
fore, I must know what its teaching was; and 
as the result of an unbiassed study of the sub- 
ject, I came to the conclusion that no one can 
be complete as a Christian without ceasing to 
be a Catholic, and that it was impossible to form 
part of the Church of Christ without turning 
the back on the Roman Church and its super- 
stitions 


“The great question to be determined is, 







which my soul was so long held in bondage. 
“ Accept, reverend father, the assurance of 


my respect. 


“ EUGENE SMETs.” 
In the same number of the London Friend 


appears a letter from J. G. Alexander, referring 
to the exodus of French Priests from the Rom- 


ish Church, as follows :-— 


“ The next day I went to call upon M. Bour- 
rier, the leader of the remarkable exodus of 
French priests and monks from the Church of 
Rome. . . The movement has steadily gone on, 
almost every week bringing news of some fresh 


escape. M. Bourrier has been enabled to open 


a house at Sévres, a beautiful suburb of Paris, 
for these évadés, where they are tempurarily 
housed, till their aptitudes and character are 
tested, and a position can be found for them. 

“ M. Bourrier, who is now Protestant pastor 
at Sévres, is full of enthusiasm for the work to 
which he is so manifestly called—that of aiding 
the escape from the fetters of the Romish priest- 
hood of men who, like himself, have been laid 
hold of in early boyhood for the priestly pro- 
fession, have been led on from stage to stage 
under a carefully prepared system of tutelage 
which graduaily winds its coils more and more 
closely around them until at last they find them- 
selves bound for life, under vows which they 


are taught to be of the most sacred inviolability, 
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as mere slaves of the Romish hierarchy. Then, 
in the comparative freedom of the incumbencies 
to which they are appointed, comes not infre- 
quently the revolt of the conscience against 
one or another of the tenets of Rome, followed 
often by terrible struggles, such as, in one very 
recent case, terminated in suicide. 

“M. Bourrier is in correspondence with many 
priests whose consciences are heavily burdened ; 
and he believes that ifonly there could be an 
assurance given to them of an honest livelihood, 
hundreds would leave the Church of Rome at 
once. Some would desire to enter civil life, 
though the positions four which they are fitted, 
with their total want of business knowledge, are 
but few; he himself began by taking the post 
of gatekeeper to a suburban villa—that is, a 
number of houses with gardens in a single en- 
closure. Many, however, believe themselves 
called to the ministry of the Gospel, and desire 
to continue to devote themselves to it—some 
amongst their old parishioners, others as itiner- 
ant evangelists or in fresh districts. As regards 
the first class, in reply to my question whether 
they would be encouraged to engage in evan- 
gelistic work during their leisure hours, he 
promptly replied in the affirmative, and quoted 
the remark of an ex-priest, now an advocate 
(barrister), that he should be able to give 
almest as much time to preaching the Gospel, 
and with more effect, as no one could suspect 
him of preaching for a livelihood.” 


Correlative Thought in the Monkey and the 
Elephant. 


BY JAMES WEIR, JR., M. D. 





It is true that the lower animals very fre- 
quently, so it seems to us, find themselves in 
difficulties which could be easily overcome by 
a slight amount of logical ratiocination, which 
effort of reason they seemingly fail to employ ; yet 
in this respect are we really superior to them? 
Does our own ideation differ so very materially 
when we are placed amid kindred or like en- 
vironments? I think not. 

Place man amid unknown and unfamiliar 
surroundings, and he at once, to a certain ex- 
tent, becomes lost. Many things appear to us 
abstruse, occult, and beyond the powers of the 
human mind; many situations seem difficult, 
inexplicable, unavoidable. And yet, when these 
things are explained to us and we come to 
understand them, we wonder at our own stu- 
pidity, so simple do they become. It is a lack 
of understanding, and not an absence of ideation, 
in animals which makes them appear to us to 
be, 6n certain occasions, without ratiocinative 
power. 

Ideation, to some extent, is present in all of 
the lower animals, and correlative, interdepen- 
dent, commutual thought is unquestionably pres- 
ent in the mental operations both of the monkey 
and of the elephant, as I will now endeavor to 
show. 

Several years ago, a capuchin monkey at the 
Fair Grounds in St. Louis, Mo., received an 
injury to one of his forepaws and I was asked 
to dress it. While convalescing, this little crea- 
ture learned to know me intimately, and would 
always cry out with pleasure whenever he saw 
me. His attendant would let him out, where- 
upon he would caress my face with his paws, 
uttering meanwhile many low-voiced ejacula- 
tions of endearment. 

One day, in order to see what he would do, 
the keeper refused to take him from the cage. 
The monkey appeared completely nonplussed 
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and sat down, seemingly in deep thought. Sud- 
denly he uttered a loud shriek, as though in 
great pain, and began to pace up and down his 
cage. He held the hand which had been in- 
jured, but which had now been well for several 
weeks, in his other hand, and appeared to be 
examining it with great solicitude. His object 
was at once apparent both to the keeper and to 
myself: he was feigning an injury in order to 
be jet out! 

This monkey remembered that when he had 
hurt his hand | was called and dressed the 
wounded member. He thought that, if he made 
it appear that he was again injured, he would 
be placed in my hands at once. The cunning 
little malingerer ceased to moan as soon as he 
was placed in my arms, and at once began to 
search my pockets fur the dainties which he 
knew were there. Beyond question of doubt in 
this instance there was true correlative ideation. 

Thought followed thought in orderly and 
logical sequence until the full concept was for- 
mulated. 

In the same monkey house there lived an 
ateles which also gave unmistakable evidences 
of being able to think correlatively. This mon 
key became the proud and jealous owner of a 
small, round, metal backed mirror, which she 
kept securely grasped in one of her hands. She 
seemed to regard it as a greut treasure, and was 
immensely atraid that the other monkeys would 
steal it from her. Wishing to see how she would 
dispose of it during feeding time, I suggested to 
the keeper that he prepare a basin of milk and 
bread and place it in the cage. (The ateles 
conveys its food to its mouth with its hands; 
consequently, the monkey was handicapped by 
having ove hand already occupied.) She made 
a dash fur the basin, but immediately recognized 
the fact that with only one hand free she was 
no watch for the other monkeys. She ran 
about the cage fur a moment or two, then, paus- 
ing, seemed to think over the matter. Suddenly 
she darted to the front of the cage, thrust her 
hand through the bars, and pressed the precious 
mirror into one of the keeper’s hands! Then, 
free and untrammelled, she rushed to the bread 
basin, and began to shovel food into her pouches 
with both hands. 

In a recent issue of La Nature M. Paul Még- 
nin has an interesting article on the intelligence 
of monkeys. The following excerpt is taken 
from a paraphrase of the above-mentioned paper: 

“At Havenbeck’s establishment, in Hamburg, 
where two hundred monkeys enjoy complete 
liberty at play in the great rotunda, they are 
given multitudes of children’s toys, balls, hoops, 
wheelbarrows, joiner’s benches, etc., and learn 
to manage them all without anyone showing 
them how. In the centre of the rotunda is an 
immense grain-hopper, from which the seeds, 
corn, walnuts, chestnuts, apple-quarters, ete., 
run into a trough when a wheel at the top is 
turned. The management of this hopper did 
not have to be explained to our friends the 
monkeys. While one of them turns the wheel, 
the others, sitting around the trough, enjoy the 
delicacies as they come down, till the one at the 
wheel, thinking his turn has come, stops, gives 
the signal for some one to take his place, and 
comes down to get his share.” 

Here isan instance of complex ideation. These 
animals know that there food is procurable only 
by turning a certain wheel, a mechanism wholly 
unknown to their ancestors, hence completely 
outside the realm of instinctive or inherited 
knowledge. They know also that unless sume 














































































































turn the wheel. they will get no food. Therefore, 
that unselfish individual always presents himself. 
Furthermore, this individual, after he has labored 
some time for the good of the community, has 
only to make known his wishes to be relieved, 
when another will take his place. 
is a knowledge of cause and effect in which com- 
plex correlative ideation is clearly evinced. 
Moreover, the factor of unselfishness which is 
present points to an ethical element as well. 


notwithstanding its great thickness. Flies, gnats, 
mosquitoes, etc., cause it considerable annoyance, 
especially when it is confined to a house and 
cannot procure dust to sprinkle over its body 
as @ protection against their attacks. 


at the St. Louis Fair Grounds, I saw an elephant 
which was there stabled seize a mop broom with 
its trunk and skilfully brush away some flies 
which were biting its back at a place not to be 
reached by its tail or proboscis, It used the 
broom with as much dexterity as a man would 
evince under like circumstances. 


which was seen to break a bamboo picket from 
a fence. 
its trunk, it splintered it beneath one of its fore 
feet. Apparently not satistied, it again broke 
a bamboo picket from the fence and splintered 
it as before. 
proboscis, it scraped with its point between one 
of its forelegs and its belly. 
it dislodged a large elephant leech, which fell to 
the ground and which was immediately crushed 
into a shapeless mass beneath the horny toes of 
the elephant! 
factured an instrument through whose agency 
it was enabled to rid itself of an annoying para- 
site. Moreover, it was not satisfied with its first 
scraper, but threw it away and made another, 
thusshowing interdependent, correlative thought 
as well as discriminating judgment. 


stabled in an outhouse near my rooms. One 
these creatures was brought out into the alley 


given a bath. 












speed down the alley toward the elephant. The 


one is self-denying for the time being and will |“ Home! bless our God.”—S. S. Times. 
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PLAYING MEETING. 


’Twas a rainy morning. My children four— 
Ernest and Belle, Louise and May, 

And tw : little Dixons over the way, 

Had been noisy in play an hour or more, 

When all at once such a quiet lay 

On the room, that | guessed it was “ meeting day.” 












Here there 


So I noiselessly drew to the door ajar, 
And sat and listened ; they could not see 
My form, but the group was plain to me: 
Ernest, with face drawn gravely down, 
His little head lost in his father’s crown, 
Had the highest seat in the gallery. 








An elephant’s skin is exceedingly sensitive, 






And Alice Dixon, wh: se p'acid face 

In its sober moods was pictured rest, 
With a kerchief folded on her breast, 
Sat next to him in the preacher's place ; 
And the younger ones on stools below, 
Louise and Belle, and May and Jce. 











In 1882, whi‘e standing in the carnivora house 


A solemn silence filled the room ; 

I knew not then, I know not now 

If it could be so, but it seemed somehow 

That the Spirit of Goodness did descend, 

The same that we feel in its holy sway 

In the grown-up meetings not formed for play. 










Then Alice, the preacher, rose to speak ; 

Belle giggled a little, but all the rest 

Sat perfectly quiet as if possessed— 

And she said ina voice that was clear and sweet— 
“ Dear Friends, I know we are young and small, 
But | think the good Lord loves us all.” 


And then she went on further to show 

How when they got cross at their work or play, 

Or were naughty, He turned his face away, 

And she prayed “to be good,” and her prayer I know 
Was very si ple in thought and word, 

But a sweeter one I have never heard. 


Romanes gives an account of an elephant 







Then, manipulating the bamboo with 






Then, holding the splinter in its 







In a few moments 








Then the hands were shook and the meeting broke, 
And the children laughed to be free again ; 
But I thought perhaps not all in vain 
Was that meeting held or that sermon spoke, 
For playing good may in:‘uce the state, 
And simple things confound the great. 
(Author Unknown.) 


71.2 ——_______ 

For Morners.—To bring up a child in the 
way it should go, travel that way yourself. 

Stories first heard at a mother’s knee are 
never wholly forgotten—a little spring that 
never dries up in our journey through scorching 
years. 

The sooner you get a child to be “a law unto 
himself,” the sooner you will make a man of 
him. 

Children need models more than criticism. 

We can never check what is evil in the young 
unless we cherish what is good in them. 

Line upon line, precept upon precept, we 
must have ina home. But we must also have 
serenity, peace, and the absence of petty fault- 
finding if home is to be a nursery fit for heaven’s 
growing plants. 

There are no men nor women, however poor 
they may be, but have it in power, by the grace 
of God, to leave behind them the grandest thing 
on earth—character; and their children might 
rise up after them and thank God that their 
mother was a pious woman or their father a 
pious man.— Dr. McLeod. 







The animal deliberately manu- 












One winter, at St. Louis, two elephants were 


warm, bright day early in the spring one of 







behind the stable, in order that it might be 
A horse attached to a loaded 
coal cart became frightened and ran at full 









latter heard the noise and saw the horse rushing 
toward him. He seemed to take in the situation 
at once; for, dropping to his knees, he drew in 
his trunk beneath his body, drew in his legs, 
and bowed his head. The horse, in his mad 
rush, ran completely over the elephant, drag- 
ging the heavy cart with him. Beyond a few 
slight scratches and bruises, the elephant was 
uninjured. Had it not been for his wise fore- 
sight and his quick formulation and adoption of 
his efficient method of self-protection, he might 
have been severely injured, perhaps killed, by 
impact of the maddened horse and heavy cart. 
In this instance there was an undoubted mani- 
festation of correlative ideation. The immeaiate 
adoption of the only efficient means of avoiding 
injury clearly demonstrates the truthfulness of 
this assertion, especially so since there was noth- 
ing instinctive in the action of theelephant. In 
a state of nature, elephants are not confined in 
narrow alleys, neither are they charged by run- 
away horses. — Seientifie American. 

IF it is good to put upon the walls of our 
dwelling-places the petition, “God bless our 
home ;” we should not forget that it says too, 






















Hien Literature. — Mountain-climbing is 
as exhilarating and inspiring in the intellectual 
as in the natural world. And the study of the 
supreme passages of human literature is, in the 
sphere of intellectual activity, exactly what the 
ascent of Jungfrau or the Matterhorn is in the 
sphere of physical exertion. It calls forth one’s 
energies; it leads on into higher altitudes; it 
causes one to breathe purer air; it expands one’s 
horizon; it thrills with new life. Some one has 
said that the books which it does us the most 
good to read, are those which we have to “ stand 
on tip-toe” in order to read.— Dr. J. S. Keiffer. 
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Life of the Doukhobortsi. 


(Continued from page 118.) 







































pulling the wagons out of deep mud—with melt- 
ing snow—and also in crossing the famous Aldak 
clumps which are almost the height of a table. 

Then came the arrival at the river Aldak 
(already alluded to), and the village of Oust- 
Maisk, where it was suggested that they should 
buy agricultural implements and bread, as well 
as seed. “ Here also they were ordered to con- 
struct rafts to descend the river Aldak, but this 
proved impracticable as there was no dry tim- 
ber to be found. So they were obliged to hire 
boats from the Skoptzi, who extorted 80 roubles 
from them, and manifested excessive greediness 
in selling bread.” One of the officials, however, 
who was a conscientious and good-natured man, 
came to their rescue, and set off to two other 
villages to procure bread forthem. Even then 
their daily allowance with the money they 
brought with them, 900 roubles, proved utterly 
insufficient for the demands upon them in pro- 
viding for the winter, and he tried to prove the 
impossibility of carrying out the orders given 
him with such inadequate means. But all his 
assurances were in vain. “Then he was obliged 
to appeal for charity, and two wealthy merchants 
(one of them a Sectarian), sold all that was 
bought by them at half the usual price. This 
evidently impressed the Governor, and he al. 
lowed another 100 roubles to the party and two 
horses, gave them some medicines and promised 
té keep a watchtul eye over the colony as well 
as to help them to settle down. To the chief of 
the district police he gave instructions to visit 
the colony every month, and to transmit letters 
to them, and forward a report about them to 
him.” 

They had great difficulty with their boats on 
the river Aldak which was covered with small 
pieces of ice. “ This prevented them from see- 
ing the right course, and they ran ashore several 
times, and were even obliged to take off their 
clothes and wade naked in the water to drag 
the boats. During the night the boats became 
frozen to the bauk, and when only ten versts 
away from the river Notora the ice had become 
so strong that it was dangerous to continue the 
journey in the boats. Fortunately, however, 
the Tunguzi (a nomadic tribe who live at the 
mouth of the Notora), proved more tender- 
hearted than the Yakuts or the Skoptzi, and 
not only removed all the luggage on their own 
carts, but managed to repair one of their tents 
and arrange it for the first settlement of the 
strangers. 

Immediately on arrival the Doukhobortsi set 
to work with their building; one group began 
to hew down and clear the forest trees, another 
party carried the timber to its place, a third 
erected an additional building to the tent, sur- 
But at the earliest dawn (about three in the | rounding the whole with earth which they cov- 
morning) they were on their feet, and with an | ered with clay; a fourth group constructed the | passing the winter in the village Alexandrovsk, 
empty stomach marched till mid-day, when| oven. Meanwhile the officials, accompanied by | government of Irkutsk. They are altogether 
they halted to partake of some bread and salt | witnesses from among the exiles and the natives, | 51 persons. They all live in one ward, among 
and water. They marched on again till dark,| examined the locality and measured out the | them is Ivan Koukin with his family.” 
when, for the first time in the day, they enjoyed | allotment for the new settlement. It was found | We will quote further from the same letter:— 

a hot meal. As they had but a ‘small quantity | there could be settled in this place alone a| “I inform you that I received your letter of 
of potatoes (which they wanted to keep for the | hundred more Doukhobortsi in addition to this | January 4th on March 9th, with which I and 
winter), their supper generally consisted of| party without the least inconvenience to the | all the brethren were so delighted that I cannot 
“Japsha,” a kind of vermicelli made of corn-|Tunguzi—to which the latter agreed. The | even describe our joy. 
flour, and boiled in water with salt. They | Tunguzi are an extremely peace-loving and “inform you also that we have obtained 
walked about 35 versts a day, and were obliged | sympathetic people; and so much impressed | permission to emigrate to England or America. 
to hurry lest the winter should overtake them | were they by the skilful work, and especially | Before leaving we are to sign an agreement 
before they had time on arriving to build their | by the self-controlled and peaceable life of the | never to return within the borders of the Em- 


ions, also a list of the most indispensable Yaku- 
tian words and phrases, for the Tunguzi, and 
even the majority of the peasants there speak 
the Yakutian language better than their own. 

“ The Doukhobortsi chiefly complain of want 
of seed and agricultural implements. They de- 
sire so to arrange things as to be able to bring 
over their families as quickly as possible, whose 
absence is a cause of much grief to them. They 
also complain of the extreme scarcity of books. 
They have, however, hardly had time to look 
about them, and have overlooked the most im- 
portant thing, viz: that their stock of bread and 
vegetables will only last till April. Even sup- 
posing the first harvest was favorable, they could 
only make use of it in August. Moreover, they 
have no working cattle except the one ox given 
them by the Tunguzi.” 

Happily the Government has proposed a 
grant from the revenue for their assistance, and 
in the meantime gave orders to allow each per- 
son 4d. a day for the first quarter of the year; 
and has given leave to a few of them to seek 
work in the Skoptzi villages. 

A little later another party of prisoners, num- 
bering 49, were dispatched to the same district. 
While on their way one of thém writes from the 
village of Alexandrovsk :— 

“We all rejvice and thank the Lord God for 
all his mercies, which for the glory of Christ 
men render unto each other. With joy have 
we read your valued letter, and we hope that 
there are on earth many good people who will 
give all their well-being and even their life for 
the Truth, in order that the Kingdom of God 
on earth may manifest itself as in heaven... 

“ According to our strength we endeavor to 
attain the love of our Heavenly Father and his 
power, that we may in all things see the will of 
Him who sent us into this world. For without 
the will of God not a hair shall fall from your 
heads—thus has said our Saviour Christ. We 
pray the Lord God to grant us spiritual strength 
and clear understanding to look upon all men 
as brothers of the universal commonwealth, and 
by our conduct not to harm the surrounding 
world. 

“ What may be our essential needs we shall 
not know till we reach the place of our settle- 
ment. Letters and parcels from our relatives 
we receive without hindrance.” 

The name of V. Potapoff has become familiar 
to those of us who have lately received tele- 
grams from the Caucasus in connection with the 
emigration. He has been the principal leader 
of the party now gone to Cyprus. In a letter 
from him, dated March 10th, we are told with 
regard to the Siberian exiles: — 

“ From Siberia they write to us that the first 
party has settled down well, and the other is 
















Since the receipt of this letter we have further 
jpformation about this first party of 35 Siberian 
exiles, who were banished to a remote part of 
the Province of Yakutsk. They are all young 
men who had refused the military service and 
bad been confined in a penal battalion—one of 
them was killed while there, four died on their 
way to Yakutsk, one was left behind because 
he was in the last stage of consumption, 29 
reached their destination, and one of these be- 
came mad directly he arrived, and was sent 
back to Yakutsk. Of the journey behind 
Yakutsk we have information from sympathizers 
living in that remote region. 

We are told that owing to the particularly 
strict orders received by the Governor, he at 
first treated this party with unusual harshness. 
According to instructions from St. Petersburg 
they were to be settled in the most remote vil- 
lages of the Province of Yakutsk, far away from 
all other Russian villages; and the journey 
thither was made about as difficult for them as 
it could be. “ They had to walk the whole dis- 
tance from Yakutsk to the village Oust-Maisk, 
on the river Aldak! No other exiles have been 
subjected to such cruelty since the times of the 
abolition of hard labor in Okhtsk. More than 
that—on the river Aldak, the Doukhobortsi 
were ordered to build timber. rafts ou which they, 
under the supervision of the official, were to 
float to the mouth of the Notora (more than 
100 versts—one verst equals 3,500 feet), and on 
their arrival there they had to commence at 
once constructing mud-huts for their dwell- 
ings.” 

It was the third of September when they left 
Yakutsk, this month is usually very rainy, and 
when they reached the river Lena the road was 
extremely muddy. “ In addition to this” (says 
one narrator) “ owing to the negligence of the 
district official, no vehicles were prepared in 
proper time fur the patients (men who had fal- 
len ill on the way) and the luggage. Asa re- 
sult, after the march had been resumed, four 
new patients had to be added to the four whom 
they took from Yakutsk. However, those who 
remained on their feet displayed extraordinary 
energy and patience. A march along such a 
road is no easy task to accomplish, and here, in 
addition to being up to their knees in mud, they 
had to continually pull out the baggage wagons 
which stuck fast in it.” They often spent the 
night in an extremely uncomfortable vehicle, 
exposed to heavy rain, for even if they happen- 
ed to get to a tent of the Yakutian nomads, 
they only found enough room for the patients. 


huts. new-comers that, at once, they presented them | pire; in case of non-compliance with this regu- 

During the night of September 17th it be- with an ox for their work, and with the hay | lation the offender will be exiled to remote parts. 
came severely cold, and the first snow fell. The | necessary for feeding it through the winter. We are now meeting in order to discuss our 
last day of the march was simply awful on ac-| “ Before his departure the official left them | emigration. 


count of the difficulty they had to overcome in|a small medicine chest, with needful instruct-| “On February 10th I went to Tiflis, and met 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































there our brother, Arthur St. John. He came 
from England to pay us a visit. But the police 
soon arrested me and put me in prison, and he | 
was sent out of Russia. I was in prison twelve 
days; and then the Governor released me, and 
I was sent back to Signak at my own expense. 

“ | found comrades in the prison with whom 
I shared all that was dear and sacred to me— 
three brethren, one of them from the province 
of Kars. He had been to visit brethren exiled 
to various villages in the governments of Bakou 
and Elizavetpol, and was arrested at the station. 
He says that the brethren are all vigorous in 
spirit, but sume are ill with fever and many of 
them have died. 

“The brethren in the province of Fars are 
still as befure, being fined and put into prison. 
We also are not allowed to leave the Signak 
district, and here there is no work, so that the 
want is felt the more keenly. 

“ However, all this is easy to bear, when one 
feels in oneself faith and hope in the only God. 
Let God’s will be done; let his Kingdom come! 

“ Your brother in Christ, 
“'V. Poraporr.” 

Again on Sixth Mo. 1st the same brother writes 
to P. Biriukotf (who has since gone from England 
to Cyprus to be with the emigrants there):— 

“JT have just arrived from the Gori district, 
where we received the second telegram from 
Techertkoff. We are in accord with him about 
emigrating to Cyprus. You are the best judges 
in this matter. We only feel about it that 
God has put you as leaven, working for the 
Kingdom of God. For your spiritual leaven 
has been working in God’s dough and contin- 
ues to act. 

“ Weare now constantly expecting news from 
you, and as soon as we receive the smallest sign 
from you, we shall start directly. Two of our 
friends have already received passports, and 
wish to go to you with their families. 

‘We salute you and all our brothers and sis- 
ters from our soul, and wish you all blessings 
from God. 

“VastLt Poraporr.” 
(To be continued). 


ssi etal linc ia nc 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Display of Religious Life, 

Henry Varley, the English evangelist, has 
criticised the Christianity of our day as “a noisy, 
superficial profession.” This is putting the mat- 
ter rather strongly, but there is considerable 
ground for his severe arraignment. There is 
too much of the self-laudatory or complimentary 
among workers in Christian and moral reforms. 
What we do is too much jparaded before the 
public. Piety ought ever to speak for itself. 
Goodness carries with it its own commendation. 
Noble work is its own advertiser. More modesty 
and less display may well be studied in what 
we say and do for the Lord.— Presbyterian. 

Together with the above extract we may ap- 
propriately produce another from a letter re- 
ceived from the Pacific slope: 

“T think this continual outward parade of 
religious life is calculated to stifle the great 
work of that true introversion of Spirit wherein 
the Divine will is made known in the secret of 
the heart, for our growth in grace which is the 
Christian’s strength and safeguard from the 
world’s activity and applause. I am sure I 
feel the need daily of fleeing to the ark of safety 
for that food—even the heavenly manna—which 
falls richly and quietly for those who in true hu- 
mility and abasedness call on the name of the 
Lord. I am not worthy even to receive it.” | 


ee 





THE FRIEND. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 


“Ye Are the Light of the World.” 


Among the incidents in the experience of 
Judson, in the course of his labors, in Burmah, 
is the turning point of one of the early converts 
to the Christian faith. The gospel view of sal- 
vation had been laid hefore him, and he was 
nearly ready to embrace it, when he noticed 
the change in character and conduct of some 
whose conversion preceded his. He knew there 
was nothing in the religion of Buddha to change 
the human heart, and the wonder-working power 
of the religion of Jesus, in this |particular, com- 
pleted his convictions of its truth. 

The picture given in a later number of THE 
FRIEND, by I. B. Bishop, of the corruptions of 
the human heart, where the Gospel of Christ is 
not recognized, brings to mind a reflection on 
the blessings under which we live, notwithstand- 
ing the shortcoming of so many of the people. 
I have often thought that those among us who 
seem to disdain religious guidance, are never- 
theless governed in a measure by a sort of reflex 
influence from those who constitute “ the salt of 
the earth.” So that a country only so far under 
the Messiah’s government as ours, is a land of 
mutual confidence, security and happiness while 
a heathen land is one of mistrust, suspicion and 
mutual dread. 

It is related by C. Gordon Cumming of the 
South Sea Islanders, that before the advent of 
Christianity, among them the principle of hatred 
reigned throughout all classes. Not only were 
the tribes of one island at endless war with those 
of other islands, but where mountain ridges di- 
vided the clans of one of these sea girt spots of 
earth no individual was safe, beyond these natu- 
ral boundaries. 

Even in single families, maternal affection 
was made to yield to ease and convenience. 
She heard a bevy of mothers telling how many 
of their own infants they had put to death. 
And this was done with as much coolness as 
though the victims had been so many rats. The 
stories of the war clubs of the men, their feroc- 
ity, their cannabalism, have shocked the civil- 
ized world, yet these people from every one of 
their severed islands, when their hearts were 
permeated by the spirit of Christ, became ex- 
amples of all the virtues that adorn his religion. 
It has been thus in all ages and in all lands. 
While the Greenland mother was not destitute 
of affection for her infant when things went well, 
if the child became sick she hated it, and left 
neglect to hasten the end of its sufferings. 

A pleasing contrast to this appears in the 
records of Iceland, a country where the rigors 
of the climate might be supposed to underrate 
human affections, but where the Christian faith 
has been known for many generations. At the 
millenial celebration of the settlement of that 
island the king of Denmark was present with 
some attendants. At the time, in a family some 
thirty miles distant from Thingvalla (the place 
of meeting), was a family with a child having 
diphtheria. The parents supposing there would 
certainly be a doctor in the Kings’ retinue, car- 
ried the sick child to be cured. During the 
days of the meeting all those about that child 
were too much absorbed in their concern for its 
welfare to attend to the festivities going on 
around them. 

Theearly Christian church, though composed 
of all classes, was more especially gathered from 
the poor or illiterate. It was the poor to whom 
the Gospel was preached, and history goes to 
show that it was among them that the principal 
harvest was reaped. 
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It was cast up as a reproach upon the Chris. 
tians by Celsus, a heathen writer, that their 
ranks were recruited from the lowest of the 
people. This meant not simply that they were 
financially poor, but disreputable, people whom 
the company of the refined Celsus would spurn 
from their society. Yet when their hearts had 
been changed by regeneration what did they 
become? They were not to be found at the 
brutalizing public shows, nor in the ranks of 
the numerous sorcerers, who sprung up in those 
ages. While the artful magicians, giving out 
that they were “some great ones” captivated 
followers from all ranks of the gentile popula. 
tion, it is stated by Lucian that not one Chris- 
tian was to be found among the followers of 
Alexander of Abonithecus, who was one of the 
most successful of these imposters. 

It is, however, their compassionate humanity 
that it was more especially intended to bring 
into notice. To be kindly affectionate one toward 
another, as recommended by the apostle, ever 
characterized the living followers of Christ. 

In the day of the apostles, those who had 
to spare were freely helpful towards those who 
were needy, and even in the time of Cyprian, 
they raised contributions to redeem such of the 
brethren as were held in captivity. They were 
especially careful of the wants of the sick. ‘When 
death-plagues in some shape swept over the 
countries the gentile population fled for personal 
safety, leaving members of their own families 
unattended by any of their own people. In 
these times of trial the Christians remained at 
their posts of duty. They not only nursed their 
own families, but the sick and dying neighbors 
who had been abandoned by their nearest kin- 
dred. 

We may think we are now living in degen- 
erate times. Our country is professedly Chris- 
tian ; but the great mass of the people seem con- 
tent with simply “having a name to live.” It 
is to be feared that in many the spirit of literary 
refinement is supplanting “ grace in the heart.” 
Unscrupulous means of acquiring wealth have 
become fashionable. And with all our advances 
in kindly offices, we continue to nurse the spirit 
of war. Yet, as compared with the condition of 
mankind, one hundred years ago, there appears 
some substantial progress in the dominion of 
Truth. At that time, according to all standard 
authors, even the profession of evangelical re- 
ligion was unpopular. Under the panoply of 
blatant infidelity in France, irreligion in Eng- 
land assumed such force in society, that persons 
of tender conscience were ashamed to avow 
their convictions. Wilberforce became one of 
the faithful few of that period, and in his search 
for a settlement of mind was led to the acquaint- 
ance of the pious John Newton. This led him 
to attend Newton’s place of worship, but in doing 
so he found himself going by round-about by- 
ways, to avoid being seen by his former ac- 
quaintance. 

When, from a sense of duty he had written his 
great work, “ Practical Christiani.y,” he was in 
doubt whether a book on a theme so unpopular 
would find readers. Withal he had such a 
dread of having his name associated with it, 
that he thought of deferring its publication, to 
be done by his executors. He was, however, 
borne above these servile fears, and his bouk 
and name together did much in promoting the 
Master's cause. This is here referred to for the 
purpose of showing the withering approbrium 
which then attached to the realities of religion in 
what was deemed refined society. It is to be 
hoped that the general tone of the churches in 
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America at the present day is much above that 
standard. Yet it is stated as an acknowledg- 
ment from Dr. DaCosta (an eminent Episcopal- 
jan), that the warfare of the Protestant church 
against evil at the present day is on the whole 
“a losing game.” It is said that immorality is 
increasing, and the restraints of religion are hav- 
ing less hold upon the minds of people gener- 
ally. The Catholics are spoken of as having at 
command appliances to promote social order 
that the Protestants do not possess, 

From this cursory view of the conditions of 
mankind under different systems of religion, we 
may see realized the promise to Abraham, “ In 
thy seed shall all the nations of the world be 
blessed.” This began to be fulfilled in the early 
Christian church. What we see in history con- 
cerning that church, consists much of contro- 
versy about shades of doctrine; but there was 
an undercurrent of faithfulness among those in 
humble life. This great blessing was realized 
in its fulness, among those who 

“ Lived unknown, 
Till persecution dragged them into flame and chased 
them up to heaven.” 

We may not know by what means the tide 
of evil at the present day is to be checked, and 
the good made to triumph, but if the followers 
of Christ are but true to their high calling, they 
may yet briog forth fruit unto holiness, the end 
whereof is everlasting life, and wherever scat- 
tered be as lights in the world and as a city set 
on a hill that cannot be hid.—L. BALDERsTon. 


Oo 


Old-time Settled Pastorates. 


Eight years after his settlement by the town 
of Harvard, William Emerson was exception- 
ally coveted by the deceased John Cotton’s 
church in Boston. The sum of eight hundred 
dollars was offered the town by the church as a 
salve for the estrangement of its affections, as 
well as for meeting the necessary expenses of 
finding and ordaining another pastor. Utterly 
inconsolable was the town by that sum, but at 
mention of one thousand dollars it found con- 
sulation and delivered the ministerial goods. 

More samples are found in Bliss’s “ Side 
Glimpses from the Colonial Meeting-house.” 
Ever in arrears as to salary, John Robinson 
served the town church in Duxbury. Often 
appealing to the law, after preaching for thirty- 
six years and pleading for his salary, a com- 
mittee was appointed to make up accounts with 
him “from the beginning of the world to the 
present day,” August 7, 1738. Two months 
later the town records say: “ Voted that ther 
metinghous shuld be shot up so that no parson 
should open the same so that Mr. John Robr- 
son of Duxborrough may not get into said met- 
inghous to preach anay more without orders 
from the towne.” 

After forty-one years’ service Parson Russell, 
of Bradford, became too infirm to appear on 
Sabbaths. The town hired as a school-teacher 
“one who could be helpful in the ministry,” 
and asked the invalid pastor to state how much 
might be deducted from his salary—consisting 
mainly of provisions and fuel—for “ supplying 
the pulpit.” 

In 1761, Joseph Sumner was ordained at 
Shrewsbury, on a salary of two bundred and 
forty dollars a year, and preached for sixty-three 
years. Latterly this dole was cut down one- 
half. Being asked how he could live and 
preach on so small a salary, he replied: “I 
have learned that they who have much have 


not enough; but those who have little have no 
lack.” 


THE FRIEND. 


In 1782, in what is now Franklin, Conn., 
Samuel Nott was “ordained in the ministry” 
for life, on three hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars and thirty-three cents annually. In his 
sixtieth anniversary sermon, “ most affection- 
ately addressed ” to the children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren of those who invited 
him “to settle with them in the Gospel minis- 
try,” he reviewed his sixty years, quaintly say- 
ing: “I have not been kept from the house of 
God during that long period but eleven Sab- 
baths; six of them by the lung fever in 1812 
and five by breaking a little piece of skin upon 
the back of my right hand.” 

On this notable occasion the choir sang the 
same hymns, in the same tunes of “ Lenox ” and 
“ Stockbridge,” that were sung at his ordina- 
tion. All the members of the ordination choir 
were dead, save two old women, seated near the 
ancient pulpit, who, insensible to the music 
which they sang in the bloom of youth, were 
now straining their dull ears to catch the words 
of the old parson’s story. 

On into his fourth score years’ service he 
ministered, until he was so old that the church 
desired chim to “lay down the ministry in this 
place ;” or in other words they asked him to go. 
He replied that he was settled for life; and he 
continued to live and preach every Sunday 
until he was ninety-five years old, when the 
town induced him to enter into a compromise. 

His salary was reduced one-half, and a col- 
league hired for four hundred dollars a year, 
which was to be made five hundred as soon as 
the old parson died. He died in 1852, ninety- 
eight years of age; and thus was terminated 
the contract made with him seventy years 
before. After his death his executor found that 
he had not received any of the half-pay to which 
he was entitled. Its demand being refused, 
suit was threatened, at which the town offered 
to pay one-half of the one-half, and the offer was 
accepted.— Christian Advocate. 





One-Tento or Ten-Tentus.—A cheap re- 
ligion wins a cheap return. It is right for a 
man to give a tenth of his income directly to 
the Lord’s work ; yet a man who thinks he has 
thereby done his whole duty is but a tenth of a 
man and a tenth of a Christian. Only the man 
who dedicates himself and all that he has to the 
service of his Master will get all that the Master 
has to give.—S. S. Times. 

FoORGETFULNESS AS A VirTUE.—IEt is useless 
to pray for a forgiving spirit while cultivating 
a memory for injuries. God never quenches a 
fire for a man who persists in feeding it with 
oil. He that really desires to keep malice out 
of his heart will try to keep inflaming thoughts 
out of his head.—/S. S. Times. 








THERE is one secret of success and only one: 
obedience to God’s will. 


- inal 


For “THE FRIEND.’ 


Letter from the Blue Ridge Mission. 


We, of the Blue Ridge Mission, wish to express 
our sincere appreciation of the prompt and kind 
response which our appeal for help has received. 
As there are now at the Mission many hundreds 
of school books, and between eight and nine hun- 
dred volumes of Friends’ Libraries, Epistles and 
Memoirs, it is very abundantly supplied, every 
book-shelf over-flowing and the store-room quite 
full. 

Nevertheless, having been requested to make 
suggestions relative to books, I will mention that 
we would be glad to possess a Bible Dictionary, 
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Cruden’s Concordance, some Testaments small 
enough to be carried in pockets, a few Bibles, small 
dictionaries of recent publication for students’ 
desks. Likewise Miller’s “‘ Making the Most of 
Life,” F. R. Havergal’s “ Kept for the Master’s 
Use,” any one of L. Alcott’s books, &. Old 
Christmas cards, illuminated Bible texts, floral 
pictures—any thing to help brighten the sombre 
logs of the cabin homes. 

Picture books give great joy to the little chil- 
dren; and even old women who cannot read are 
almost as eager to possess them; they will ponder 
over the gay pages by the hour. The happiness of 
the wee ones upon receiving such a prize, by its 
suggestiveness, gives one a dull beartache. One 
little boy, probably three years old, alter gazing 
in silent wonder upon the horses, cows, &c., rep- 
resented, suddenly closed the book, clasped it 
close in his chubby, brown arms, and laid the little 
face—‘‘ browner still ”—upon it with a look of such 
unspeakable delight and lovingness that the eyes 
of the onlookers were blurred by a swift, rush of 
tears. 

Twenty-four dollars in money have been con- 
tributed, and very gratefully received. But the 
fund is still too small to replace the dilapidated 
desks and benches, or to justify the “ under pin- 
ning ” of the three buildings. However, 


“The path that has once been traversed, 
Is never so rough to the feet,” 


and so, doubtless the busy workers within will 
shiver in brave cheerfulness through the mountain 
storms of another winter. Last year when the 
mercury fell to eight degrees above zero, feet were 
frosted within the glow of fierce wood fires, icy 
blasts sweeping into the vacant spaces underneath 
and blowing through the crevices of the floors with 
“a hard, dull bitterness of cold.” This accom- 
panied by the furious smoking of the wood stove 
give a surprising variety of experiences. Still 
such wintry weather is never long continued; the 
climate is generally delightful, and very healthful 
also, days and weeks come and go when the sun 
shine and “ winds are still.” 

All letters should be addressed to J. Addison 
Griffiths, Friends’ Mission, Patrick County, Va. 
The nearest railroad station is Mt. Airy, N. C., ten 
miles distant. The latter is the freight address, 
with care of J. A. G. “For Friends’ Mission,” 
added to it. No reduced rates have been secured. 

M. E. Brown. 


—-- oe - 


Items Concerning the Society. 


London Yearly Meeting stands alone in the 
British Isles as the only Church organization for 
the transaction of business that has been held with- 
out interruption for two hundred and twenty-five 
years.—J. B. Braithwaite in Meeting for Sufferings. 








Mary A. Marriage Allen has obtained from Lon- 
don and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting a minute of 
liberation for religious service in the Island of 
Cyprus. Her experience of the last two or three 
years in Turkey and Armenia has been fitting her, 
she believes, for this service in Cyprus. 





The following book is announced as “ ready im- 
mediately :’— The Fumily of William Penn, Founder 
of Pennsylvania: His Ancestors and Descendants. 
8vo. Pp. 270. With numerous illustrations. $3.50 
net. Postage additional. Howard M. Jenkins, 
921 Arch Street, Philad’a. 





The new meeting-house for Friends in the city 
of Washington is in process of erection at south- 
west corner of First and C Streets N. E. The 
building is nearly euclosed, but money is lacking 
to furnish the structure. The Friends hope to be 
able to finish and occupy one room, but even this 
is uncertain for the present. 





Joseph Elkinton, of Media, and a companion 
from Philadelphia, visited Friends at Pennsdale, 
near Muncy, last Seventh and First-days, attend- 
ing the regular Friends’ meeting, and an appointed 
meeting in the Hall on First-day evening. Seasons 
of manifest favor were acknowledged. 
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mous amount of damage, and caused considerable logs 
of life. 

It is announced from St. Petersburg that all the 
Powers have now accepted the Czar's invitation to 
send delegates to the propored disarmament confer. 
ence. Each Power will be represented by three dele. 
gates, and it will bea record diplomatic assembly jn 
point of numbers. oo all 

The epidemic prevailing at Samarkand is said, in a 
despatch from St. Petersburg to be the true plague. 

It is said that the Siberian railway will cost $100, 
000,000. 

The Japanese steamer Mijagala was sunk at Kobe, 
after being in collision. Sixty Japanese were drowned, 

A Victoria despatch says the seal fleet of thirty-five 
schooners this season got but 27,865 skins. 

The Chief Justice of Canada has awarded $40,000 
damages to Victor H. McCord in his claim against the 
Governmentof Peru. McCord was arrested and thrown 
into prison during a revolutionary outbreak in that 
country in 1885, aithough he was the Consular Agent 
of the United States. 

A despatch dated Ottawa, Ont., Tenth Month }29th, 
says: “ About 1 o'clock this morning an earthquake 
shock passed over this city. It was felt distinctly on 
Sandy Hill and in the vicinity of Gilmour Street. On 
the latter street several of the houses were shaken, 
awakening the inmates and causing great alarm. The 
shock was only slightly felt in the vicinity of Sparks 
Street. Its duration was about ten seconds.” 



































According to the London Dai/y Chronicle it ap- | the Klondike output might disturb the gold balance of 
pears that the grave in Friends’ burial ground at | the world were premature, to say the least. J 
Jordan’s, which was recently partly opened, and} The bottom of the Pacific between Hawaii and Cali- 
which was reported to be that of William Penn, fornia is said to be so level that a railroad could be 
was really that of John Penn, Not “an American” | laid for 500 miles without grading anywhere. This 
but an alleged lunatic of York, Eng., is the man | fact was discovered by the United States surveying 
who was arrested for the desecration. vessel engaged in making soundings with a view of 

laying a cable. 

Edward Grubb, in the London Friend writes :— | , Ly ny — - nt a ae reported oe 
“T confess I have little patience with the spirit of | 304°" ee a — me ee ee eee 

; Kite ee oes 28 less than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
grumbling af requests for money —especially IN | the foregoing 168 were males and 180 females ; 38 died 
Friend. rf W ith all its charities, the Society Of} of heart disease : 34 of pneumonia ; 34 of consumption ; 
Friends is still by far the cheapest body to live in. | 95 of diphtheria ; 25 of old age; 18 of marasmus; 14 
We get all our ministry, such as It 1s, for nothing. of bronchitis; 13 of nephritis; 12 of typhoid fever (7 
All we lay out on it is complaints that it is not | of them soldiers) ; 11 of apoplexy; 11 from casualties, 
better. If each one of the three hundred and | and 9 of Bright’s diseace. : 
thirty-eight recorded ministers in London Yearly Markets, &e.—U. S. 2’s, 99 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1103 a 
Meeting received only £100 a year, it would cost! 111}; coupon, 1114 a 1123; new 4’s, reg., 1264 a 1274; 
us £33,800—about treble the amount subscribed to | coupon, 1273 a 128}; 5’s, reg., 1113 a 1124; coupon, 
all our foreign missions. This, and far more than | 113 a 1133 ; 3's, reg., 105 a 105} ; coupon, 1053 a 106; 
this, which is saved to us by our free ministry, we 
ought to be gladly willing to spend in charity.” 


currency 6’s, 1899, 1024 a 103. 
CoTToN was quiet, and declined jc. per pound, 
closing on a basis of 5,°; cents for middling uplands. 
7 5 ta FeEpD.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $13.75 a $14.50; 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. icles ; 
Unitep Strates.—On the 27th of last month the 
Spanish Peace Commissioners became convinced that 


spring, in sacks, spot, $13.50 a $14 per ton. 
FLour.—Winter super., $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
the position of the United States with respect to Cuba 
and the Cuban debt would not be changed, and agreed 


$2.65 a $2.90; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.35 ; 
to relinquish sovereignty over and claim to Cuba with- 


do. do., straight, $3.85 a $3.50 ; Western winter, clear, 
out either terms or conditions. Al! diflerences regard- 


$3.15 a $3.40; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., patent, 
ing Porto Rico and the island of Guam were also ar- 
ranged. 


$3.65 a $3.85; spring, clear, new, $3.10 a $3.35; do. 
A written expression of the purpose of the United 


straight, new, $3.50 a $3.70; do., patent, new, $3.75 a 

$3.90; do., favorite brands, $4.00 a $4.15; city mills, 
States to take the entire group of Philippine Islands, 
and to assume such proportion of the Philippine debt 


extra, $2.65 a $2.90; do., clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., 

straight, $3.50 a $3.70; do., patent, $3.75 a $4.25. RYE 
as has been spent for the benefit of the islands or their 
inhabitants, was on Tenth Month 31st handed to the 


FLour.— 3.00 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

BucKWHEAT FLouR—$1.60 a $1.70 per 100 pounds as 
Spanish Peace Commissi ners by the American repre- 
sentatives. The session was then adjourned until the 


to quality, for new. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 71 a 71jc. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 37} a 37$c. 
4th instant, in order to give the Spaniards time to 
prepare a reply. The demand of the Americans is 
said to have caused the greatest surprise in Madrid, 


No. 2 white oats, clipped, 305c. 
Beer CatrLe. — Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 43 a 4ic.; 
and that a feeling prevails that the government should 
protest against what is regarded as a violation of the 


medium, 43 a 43c.; common, 4 a 4}ec. 
SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 43c.; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 24 a 33c.; lambs, 4 a be. 
spirit of the prectocol. 
A majority of the representatives of the Cuban army, 
at the meeting at Santa Cruz del Sur, favored the dis- 


Hocs.—Be-t Western. 53 a 5jc ; other grades, 5a 5c. 

ForeiGn —Sir Robert Ball, in a recent lecture in 
solution of the insurgent Government, and the dis- 
bandment of the army. Thev suggest the appointment 


London, said that on a most moderate «omputati: n, 
scores of tons of meteoric matter were added each day 
to the previous ma-s of the earth. Meteoric articles 
were found on Alpine snows, in Atlantic ooze, in the 

of a commission to go to Washington to thank the] m- tes of the sunteam. “ Grains of corn owed some- 
American Government for its intervention, and put | thing to the gentle rain of meteoric matter, as well as 
themselves unconditionally at the disposition of the | to the gentle rains of a more familiar description. The 
Washington authorities. loaf as it came to the table contained within it parti- 
The Civil Service Commission has ordered an in-| cles which had voyaged for uncounted thousands of 
vestigation of the charges preferred by ex-Governor | centuries of time through illimitable millions of miles 
Busiel, of New Hampshire, against the Republican | of space. Thus to provide the actual material of our 
State Committee, of New Hampshire, for making | bodily frames, the remotest realms of space had been 
political assessments upon United States offi: ials. laid under contribution. The life of every one present 
Application has been made by a San Francisco | was at that moment in intimate association with parti- 
wrecking company for permission to undertake the | cles that had been brought thither by shooting stars.” 
task of raising the hulk of the battleship Maine. No It is stated that the Briish Cabinet has decided that 
compensation is asked unless the work is successful Marchand must withdraw from Fashoda ucondition- 
Nikola Tesla has invented an apparatus by means | ally ; no promise to be given to di-cuss questions raised 
of which electrical power at high pressure can be con-}| by France in regard to access to the Nile. If Mar- 
veyed thousands of miles through the air and utilized | chand remains no reinforcements will be permitted to 
commercially. The system is to convey the current] reach him. He wiil be treated courteously as a for- 
to a great elevation, where the rarefied atmosphere is | eign visitor. It is left to France to adopt any active 
capable of conducting freely the particular current 
produced. Then to maintain a second terminal, also 
at a great elevation, where the current can be collected 
and conveyed to the earth. 


measures to precipitate a conflict. 

An order was received at Portsmouth on the 25th 
ult., to prepare all the ships of the fleet and the re- 
serve for immediate mobilization. 

Wm. S. Caine, M. P., the English temperance re- The French Cabinet has been defeated by 286 to 254 
former, said in a speech delivered in New York city | on a vote of confidence, and the ministry has resigned. 
recently: “It is now accepted as an established actua- | The difficulty grew out of the Dreyfus affair. 
rial fact by every insurance company in England, that The French press is beginning to show a more con- 
the average life of the total abstainer is nine years | ciliatory spirit regarding Fashoda, with a view, it is 
longer than that of the moderate drinker.” thougtt, of preparing the public for the recall of the 

Three days last week were devoted to celebrating | Marchand expedition. 
the so-called “ Peace Jubilee’ in thiscity. The crowds The French crisis is anxiously watched in Germany. 
of people are believed to have been unprecedented. | In the Fashoda question the German Government, as 
Many so diers and others were noticed on the streets | well as the German newspapers, distinctly side with 
during the week, intoxicated. Great Britain, as British dominion over the Soudan is 

On the 29th ult. nearly the entire business portion | held to be in every respect better for German interests, 
of Tuskegee, Alabama, including thirteen business | e~pecially from a commercial point of view. The Ger- 
houses, the Telephone F xchange and opera house, | man Foreign Office and Prince Hohenlohe, the Im- 
weredestroyed by fire. Loss $60,000. 

The general traffic manager of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, who is in a position to know a good deal 
about it, estimates that the amount of money already 


perial Chancellor, have received several memorials 

from the German Chamber of Commerce, including 
expended in seeking for Klondike gold is not less than 
$30,000,000. As this is probably five times as much 


that of Cologne, calling attention to this fact and 
as has been brought out of that country, the fears that 
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Receipts for Pund in aid of the Dukhobortsi., 

Reif Congregation (Mennonite), Maryland, $39.21; 
Miller Congregation, Maryland, $26.00; R. P. G., 
$50.00; E. and M. B.. $2.00. 

Wa. Evans, Treas., 252 S. Front St., Phila. 
NOTICES. 
WANTED, by a Friend, a position as housekeeper, 

Address “ P” office of THE Frrenp. 

















A woman Friend is desirous of some employment 
in or near the city during the fall and winter. 
Address “ A,” Office of Tur Frrenp. 





A youNnG woman Friend wishes a position as com- 
panion or helper in household duties. 
Address “ L,” Office of The FRIEND. 





meeting at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on Seventh-day, 
Eleventh Month 12th, at 2 p. mM. Subject—“ Teaching 
of Civies and Social Science in Secondary Schools,” by 
Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Westtown BoarpDING ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wittiam F. WickeERsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westrown BoarpInG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. Ts» reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 

Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 
—The following books have recently been placed on 
the shelves of Friends’ Library : 

Buscu—Bismarck. Two vols. 

Davis—A Year from a Reporter's Note-book. 

Gorpon—Beautiful Life of Frances E. Willard. 

K rout—Hawaii and a Revolution. 

LATIMER—Spain in the Nineteenth Century. 

Lummis—Awakening of a Nation (Mexico). 

Rowan—Island of Cuba. 

SHARPLESS—Quaker Experiment in Government. 

STEVENs— Yesterdays in the Philippines, 

WootsEy—American Foreign Policy. 

Books are free to all Friends living in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, and to others who are properly recom- 
mended. The Library is open every week-day, from 
three to six P. M. 


urging German support of Great Britain. 

A Berliner claims to have discovered a paper and 
an ink that will resist the effect of fire. 

Terrific storms in Macedonia have done an enor- 





